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A sHarp warning against the careless use of concrete is 
given by an accident in Portsmouth, Eng., which is men- 
tioned in the Building News of the 9th ultimo. The floor of 
a room twenty-two by twenty-six feet had been laid in three 
panels of concrete, carried by two iron girders. The three 
panels were therefore nearly nine feet by twenty-two, and 
were nine inches thick, having bearings of nine inches on 
the walls, and two and a half inches on the flanges of the 
iron beams. The panels were laid on successive days, sup- 
ported by a temporary floor; and each was allowed four 
days to set, before the supporting floor was removed. When 
the shores that supported the last panel were taken away, it 
suddenly fell ; and the jar of its fall brought down at once 
the adjoining panel, killing the clerk of the works, and three 
workmen who were standing under it. A few minutes later 
the remaining panel fell. 





Tue architects called before the coroner’s jury were 
divided in their opinions of the cause of the accident. Good 
evidence was given that the iron beams were suflicient, — 
rolled twelve-inch girders, with seven-eighths-inch web and 
six-inch flange; and that the materials used in the concrete 
— Portland cement, sand, and gravel — were of good qual- 
ity. It was apparent that the immediate cause of the fall 
was, that the floor was jarred by the removal of the shores, 
and that the concrete had not sufficiently set. But it is 
pretty plain that the concrete was not prepared with sufli- 
cient care. The proportion was one part of Portland 
cement to five of sand and gravel: how much of this was 
sand, and how much gravel, is not stated, though this is an 
important point. The bearing of the concrete was not great ; 
and nine inches in thickness was more than was necessary 
for ordinary uses, if it had been strong. But it seems that 
the floor was not of uniform material; that two layers 
of concrete were put in, and a layer of brickbats between 
them to make up the nine inches. The system of construc- 
tion seems vicious. It is likely that the adhesion of the 
mortar to the gravel in the concrete would be less than its 
cohesion, and that the adhesion of the concrete to the brick 
would be less still, especially if the gravel were at all in 
excess, as would very often be the case unless the work was 
done with unusual faithfulness. The brick then would add 
nothing to the floor but its weight; and the conditions of 
equilibrium of the shell would be those of a built girder, — 
the upper and lower layers of concrete being the top and 
bottom chord, held together by a comparatively weak web. 
The lower layer of concrete, which would be in tension, 
would have to be made very strong; and, if the bricks were 
wanted to fill up by an economizing constructor, it would 
have been much better to imbed them well in the upper 
layer, which would be subject only to compressive strain. 
Experience has shown that concrete floors need not be very 
thick, but they must be laid with great care ; and a thin floor 





of the very best concrete is safer than a much more massive 
one carelessly made and of poor material. One of our 
correspondents has called attention to the sensitiveness of 
concrete to vibration; and we have reminded our readers 
of the danger of a material that gives way without warning. 
The public is to be congratulated perhaps, that, if the new 
material is dangerous, it is likely, if badly handled, to take 
its first vengeance on those who apply it. 





Cantersury CaTHeprRat had a narrow escape not long ago. 
Some workmen were cieaning a clock in one of the western 
towers, with benzoline and cotton-waste, by the light of a 
lamp. The waste and the benzoline took fire, — it is difficult 
to see why they should not, — and set fire to the woodwork 
in the tower. Fortunately the fire was put out before it 
had spread. The master-workman was considerably burned, 
It is only four years since the roof of the cathedral was set 
on fire by some plumbers. if we remember rightly, and the 
eastern end, called Becket’s Crown, considerably injured. 
A scheme for the restoration of the building, prepared by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, has been under consideration for some 
time. It is to be hoped that, as restoration progresses, the 
old wooden framed roofs of the cathedrals may be gradually 
replaced by iron ones, as has been done in one or two cases 
in France, and that we may not have to make haste, as 
the Pall Mall Gazette advises, to see them before they are 
burned up. The Dean says, in a published communication, 
that the use of the lamp was against orders, which have 
been so strict since the last fire that even in the old parts 
of the roof, not yet renewed, where it is necessary to solder 
the lead occasionally, the plumbers are forbidden to use their 
braziers, and a machine is used by which a gas-jet is turned 
upon the part which is to be soldered. In the newer roofs 
the lead is laid without solder. Plumbers, be it said, have 
been responsible in times past and present for the destruc- 
tion of a good deal of important old architecture. 





Tue excavations which have been going on at Olympia, 
under care of the German Government, were interrupted last 
month for the summer, to be resumed in September. Many 
interesting discoveries have been made in uncovering the 
ruins of the temple of Zeus, although it has been only par- 
tially accomplished. It is inferred that the temple was de- 
stroyed by earthquakes, since whole ranges of columns have 
been found overthrown together. These have been pre- 
served from spoliation and decay by being covered with sand 
and clay; and the sanguine explorers almost think that the 
materials exist for rebuilding the fagades. The bases of 
most of the columns, and frusta of some, remain in situ, as 
do also a portion of the pedestal of the statue of Zeus, 
some portions of the walls, and the bases of two altars in 
the aisles. The mosaic pavement discovered by the French 
in 1829 has been re-examined, and covered again with sand 
to preserve it till work is resumed in the fall, when careful 
drawings will be made of it. Only the nave (so called) of 
the temple was paved with marble, the aisles being floored 
with stueco. A raised platform of about thirty by forty-five 
feet has been discovered in front of the eastern facade. It 
is encumbered by fallen columns, and has not yet been thor- 
oughly examined. The statements of Pausanias concerning 
the dimensions of the temple agree with the measurements 
of the explorers, which prove that his were taken at the base 
of the lowest step on which the building stands. Two sculpt- 
ured metopes have been found, one very well preserved and 
the other very ill. The Greek Government, which takes 
great interest in the explorations, has stationed a detachment 
of troops at Olympia, and put the magazines under seal till 
the work shall be resumed. 
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Wutt_e the enterprising French are proposing to carry the 
water through the land, from the English Channel to the 
Mediterranean, they do not give up their project of carrying 
the land through the sea, by a tunnel under the Channel, but 
are sinking a shaft at Sangatte, near Calais. This they 
propose to continue down to a hundred metres below the sea- 
level, and from it drive test galleries to examine the nature 
of the soil below the bottom. The distance from Sangatte 
to St. Margaret’s Cliff, which is the proposed terminus of the 
tunnel on the Dover side, is about twenty-three miles. The 
greatest depth of water is less than two hundred feet, and 
the slope of the bottom so gentle that geologists think there 
is little likelihood of any break in the stratum of chalk which, 
so far as is shown by the soundings yet taken, underlies the 
bed across the whole Channel. The projet de loi presented 
to the French Assembly last year was referred to a special 
commission, who have reported the work to be of ‘* public 
utility,’’ in spite of what they call its ‘* essentially aleatory 
character ;’’ and the concession has been granted. The origi- 
nal estimate of the cost of the tunnel was two hundred and 
fifty millions of francs, and could have been no more than a 
guess, at that. This, however, has not prevented the form- 
ation of the French company, which has already undertaken 
the test-shaft. The English Board of Trade recognize the 
usefulness of the work, and think it should not be opposed, 
so long as the government is not asked to become in any way 
responsible for the undertaking. 





Tue proposal is to make the tunnel nearly level for about 
sixteen miles, leaving seven miles to be divided between the 
ramps at the two ends, with ascents of seventy-five and 
eighty fect to the mile. The necessity of having the tunnel- 
bed lowest near the ends, to facilitate the removal of the 
water that may leak into it, requires steeper grades than 
would otherwise be necessary ; and a tunnel of small section 
will continue the grades of the lower part to the bottom of 
shafts at the two ends, for the sake of drainage. The Eng- 
lish thus far seem to be more shy of the undertaking than 
the French, while yet it is pretty certain that if it were suc- 
cessful they would make most use of it. It would be curious 
if this communication, like the Suez Canal, should be built 
for them by their enterprising neighbors. Both governments 
naturally reserve the right to stop traffic by it in case of 
danger of war. The Saturday Review in discussing it 
remarks that the sea could be let into it when it could no 
longer be defended. The possibility of holding it honorably 
and saeredly neutral apparently does not suggest itself: yet 
to empty the tunnel, when the sea had once been let in, might 
be a more difficult task than to construct it in the beginning. 





Wr are sorry to read of the removal of Mr. Fuller from 
his position as architect of the New York State Capitol by 
the Commissioners. The reason commonly assigned is 
doubtless the true one,—the impossibility of harmonious 
working between him and the Advisory Board in carrying 
out the alterations in the design which the Board proposes. 
We regret it because, although we have not admired Mr. 
Fuller’s design, it has already been so far carried out that his 
mark cannot be erased from the building; and in alteration 
of it, to so far change the style of the work that Mr. Fuller 
could not carry out the continuation, is, we fear, to introduce 
confusion into its architecture. It is to be more regretted as 
a matter of professional comity. We believe that the Advisory 
Board submitted their report with no intention of displacing 
Mr. Fuller; but their attack on his design was a severe one, 
and their disapproval of his work strong enough to make 
common action between them and him very difficult at the 
best. The needless vehemence of some of the chapters of 
the Institute aggravated the difficulty ; and the rupture was no 
doubt inevitable. It is none the less to be regretted, as the 


| 





course of the whole matter is, for it is in danger of giving 
outsiders the impression not merely that architects differ in 
opinion, which is natural, but that they are incapable of 
working together harmoniously ; and further, that, where their 
ideas are so strongly opposed on an important matter, the 
professional opinion is not of much value on either side. 














THE NEW HALL IN THE ECOLE DES BEAUX 
ARTS. 


As long ago as 1863, the late French Emperor’s Minister 
of the Fine Arts, the Count of Nieuwerkerke, decided that 
the museums of the Louvre, rich as they were in works of art, 
ought to contain nothing but originals; and that the copies 
and casts from the antique, of which there were many in the 
Louvre, should be set apart by themselves, and placed where 
they could be most serviceable for purposes of instruction, 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where already was a large col- 
lection of reproductions of various kinds, together with 
many old fragments of historical interest and invaluable to 
students. But, there was no room in the school which would 
receive so large an increase of its collections; and M. 
Duban, the architect in charge of the building, whose addi- 
tion made to it some years before is one of the famous 
examples of modern French Neo-Grec work, was directed 
to provide accommodation for it. For this he decided to 
convert the open court, called the Cour des Marbres, which 
occupied the centre of the old building, into a hall for the 
easts. This court, in which were arranged a varicty of old 
fragments of architectural work and sculpture, was sur- 
rounded by galleries and rooms that depended on it for light ; 
and therefore it was necessary to roof it with glass and iron. 
M. Duban, too strong a classicist to take kindly to the use 
of such slender and unclassie materials, appears to have hes- 
itated a long time over his design; and when the Franco- 
German war broke out, during which he died, he had got no 
further than to present, in the form of a report, his sugges- 
tions for the treatment of the new hall. 

His design was, without in any way disturbing the archi- 
tecture of the court, — which was surrounded by two arcaded 
stories, the work of his predecessor, M. Debret, — to stretch 
across it a roof of glass, like a velarium, as it were, resting 
on independent supports as slight as possible ; and to arrange 
together in the hall the series of casts of classic sculpture 
from the Louvre, together with models of classic architec- 
ture, of which the chief should be full-sized reproductions 
of the orders of the Parthenon, and of the temple of Jupi- 
ter Stator. 

Unfortunately M. Duban left no drawing whatever of his 
design ; and, when the project was again brought forward, 
his successor M. Coquart found himself obliged, while carry- 
ing out scrupulously the original idea, to invent his own 
treatment for it. There were several causes which made this 
a difficult thing to do satisfactorily. To ally the marked 
vertical lines of the slender iron supports to the broad and 
strongly horizontal architecture of the court, was not easy. 
The stuccoed walls of the court, painted a light creain color, 
had too nearly the same value as the plaster of the casts to 
serve as a good background for them, unless they had been 
flat and unbroken; and being pierced by arcades, and 
relieved by mouldings, were likely to produce a confusing 
effect behind the sculpture. The court is an oblong rectan- 
gle, its length about two and a half times its breadth. The 
two-story arcades are disposed in five bays across each end, 
and five on each side of the central doorways that divide 
the long sides. Mr. Coquart has supported his roof on six- 
teen iron columns, arranged in pairs against adjacent piers, 
with wider intervals of three bays between the pairs, one 
pair clipping each corner (the line cutting across the angle}, 
and one pair each side the two central doors. The columns 
carry elliptical ribs, crossing the court, and supporting pur- 
lins on which rests the glass roof, rising in the centre into 
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a lantern that gives a space for ventilation under it. The 
columns are frankly detached some two feet in front of 
the piers, and stayed by an ornamented band at half height. 
They are about eight inches in diameter, and nearly fifty feet 
high, in treatment not unlike the slender pillars familiar in 
the painted decorations of Pompeii, being divided into two 
orders as it were, and adjusted to the architecture of the 
court by simulating in their divisions the stylobates and en- 
tablatures of the wall, even the imposts of the arcades being 
repeated by bands on the shafts. Using iron columns for the 
support of the roof, it would be difficult to make them more 
loyally ancillary to the surrounding architecture than M. 
Coquart has done. It would be interesting to know what 
effect would have been rendered if M. Duban had chosen the 
opposite treatment of resting the roof above the main cornice 
without independent support from below ; a treatment which 
is less logical perhaps, and perhaps more classic, in a build- 
ing planned d’un seul jet, but has its advantages in the addi- 
tion of a superstructure to a wall designed without expecta- 
tion of it. It is suggestive to notice how here, as in many 
other cases, the modern use of iron, with its constructive 
exigencies, has imposed perforce certain characteristics of 
medieval treatment even upon architects the most uncom- 
promisingly committed to classic forms. 

To avoid the confusing effect of the light color of the 
walls, and the pale shadows of the mouldings, and to give 
effect to the modelling of the plaster casts, M. Coquart has 
chosen to make a strongly contrasting background, and, tak- 
ing his cue from the dark window-openings, has painted the 
lower story of the court in a harmony of strong dark colors. 
The transition to the brightness of the roof is softened by 
using a light ground in the upper story, on which a colored 
decoration marked by vertical lines serves further to support 
the upright character and lightness of the iron columns. 
These last are somewhat strongly emphasized by light colors, 
— gray, green, yellow, and blue. 

The old palace, and this court which it encloses, are en- 
tered from one of the long sides, so that the principal axis 
is transverse, not longitudinal. The entrance side of the 
building is occupied, on the ground floor, by a grand vesti- 
bule in which the two main staircases dérobés — that is, 
enclosed by walls — lead up from right to left on each side 
the door that opens on the court. Across the court, in the 
middle of the long side, is the lecture-room, on the wall of 
which is painted the famous Hemicycle of Paul Delaroche ; 
and on either hand is a large room. Long galleries, running 
the whole depth of the building, shut in the ends of the court 
on right and left. In the arrangement of the building, the 
half on the right of the entrance has been assigned to repro- 
ductions of Greek art, and that on the left to Roman. The 
great vestibule is occupied by the most important copies of 
statuary, the sculptures from the pediments of the Parthenon 
and the temple at Egina, and the great group of the Nio- 
bide. The long galleries that cross the ends of the court 
on the right and left are the galleries of Greek and of Roman 
antiquities; the halls each side of the lecture-room are 
assigned to the remains of the periods of decadence. A like 
distribution has been made by M. Coquart in the court. 
The chief object on the right is the full-sized fragment of the 
Parthenon, three columns supporting an angle of one of the 
pediments. Its simple mass contrasts nobly against the rich 
wall at the end of the court, the columns of the capital being 
on the level of the impost of the upper arcade, and the corona 
of the entablature rising above the cornice of the building. 
The architectural work of the fragment is executed with the 
utmost attainable precision, according to the restorations of 
the late M. Paccard and Mr. Penrose. The sculptures are 
reproduced in their actual condition, without restoration. 

At the opposite end, two columns of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, with their portions of stylobate and entablature, 
represent the richest type of Roman architecture. For the 





restoration of this order, M. Coquart has himself made care- 
ful studies, helped by the fragments discovered in recent 
excavations at Rome, of which casts had been taken by M. 
Dutert. The entrance-door of the court will be flanked by 
casts of the famous Greek horses which decorate the front of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, and of the Roman figures of the Her- 
culanean Balbi. Beside the opposite door leading in to the 
Hemicycle, are the colossal horses of the Capitol and the 
Monte Cavallo. The doors of the various galleries and 
rooms are marked by appropriate figures. The most impor- 
tant casts are ranged about on a series of pedestals, some- 
what after the manner of an amphitheatre, —that is, in rows 
rising higher from the centre, in which is a monument to 
Duban. 

These new acquisitions, and the hall thus provided for 
them, go far to justify the boast of the writer in the last 
number of the Encyclopédie @ Architecture, from whom we 
take our account, that the apparatus of the French School 
of Fine Arts is ‘‘ the finest in the world, if still incomplete.” 





THE FIRE QUESTION. —IIL. 


READ AT THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION A.I.A., 
BY P. B. WIGHT, PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO CHAPTER. 


In considering interior protection, the above system will apply 
within a building just as it does in a collection of buildings. The 
first object should be, to confine a fire within the smallest possible 
space. To do this I see nothing of more importance than the com- 
partment system. To apply this depends very much upon the form 
and size of the building. Vertical compartments are better than 
horizontal ones. The illustration of this is, that a one-story build- 
ing one hundred feet wide is safer than a five-story building twenty- 
five feet wide. Fire works with greatest severity upward; and it is 
only when affected by wind, or confined above, that it works later- 
ally. I have said so much on this subject in my previous remarks 
that I will not repeat myself here, only stopping to call attention 
to the value of the principle which has been attested on many occa- 
sions. Its application to the long narrow stores now so extensively 
built, and which are deeper on the average in Chicago than in any 
other city with which I am acquainted, would compel the building 
of cross-walls at intervals of fifty feet or thereabouts, which would 
serve the double purpose of retarding a fire, and stiffening the 
party-walls, the general weakness of which is a prevailing defect 
in city business houses. 

Next in order, it is essential to protect the constructive portions 
with non-conducting and incombustible materials. I assume that 
in buildings of this class wooden joists will generally be used, and 
columns and girders will be a necessity. Inventors have worked 
assiduously during the last four years in devising a fire-proof ceil- 
ing to be applied to wooden floor-joists. The limits of this paper 
will not admit any detailed description of these inventions. Most 
of them have been extensively advertised, and are generally known. 
Iron laths which provide a good clinch for the plaster are among the 
oldest in use. The corrugated lath is good but expensive. The 
form of lath known as May’s, and invented by an architect of that 
name at Indianapolis, is much cheaper, and, I think, better. It is 
put on like wooden lathing, and nailed to the joists or furring-strips. 
The wire lath invented by James John of Chicago, a sample of 
whose work can be found in the Institute rooms, is by far the 
best. The two last have been used to some extent in Chicago. 

Mr. Sanford E. Loring, Fellow of the Institute and President of 
the Chicago Terra-Cotta Company, has invented a porous terra- 
cotta tile which can be nailed to furring-strips, and plastered. 
This has recently stood a very severe test. In experiments upon 
Drake and Wight’s fire and water resisting columns, the furnaces 
were partly constructed of this material, which came out sound 
and good, having stood the test of fire and water equally well. 
Joseph Gilbert, inventor of the corrugated iron arch with con- 
crete filling, has recently applied his invention to wooden joists. 
It has not, however, been subjected to a practical test. He has 
also invented a ceiling of horizontal corrugated iron hung from the 
bottoms of joists with grooved pieces of iron, and filled above with 
concrete. The French system of filling the lower half of the space 
between the joists with solid plaster is also practicable. It can be 
secured in place by embedding furring-strips stoutly nailed on ; 
the under surface of the plaster being one inch below the bottom 
of the furring strips. Mr. James R. Willett, member of the 
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Institute, has successfully applied tubulated plaster castings to the 
ceilings of the Times Building in Chicago ; and a similar process 
is being applied to the Western Union Telegraph Building in New 
York, by Mr. George B. Post, the material in the latter case being 
made by the Fire-proof Building Company of New York. The 
former has wooden and the latter iron joists. I consider all the 
above methods practicable for ceiling protection, preferring those 
in which the least iron is used. Wooden ceiling and lath, and 
plaster, should be discarded altogether. 

If girders are required, they may be protected by several of the 
above processes. I prefer, however, to use a rolled iron girder pro- 
tected in the manner shown on the diagram illustrating the use of 
Drake and Wight’s columns. Still I think a solid oak girder of 
twelve by twelve inches would do good service in a fire when the 
minimum of combustible material is used in the buildings. 

With regard to columns, much has been said of late of the com- 
parative value of iron and solid wooden columns which are now 
generally used. Insurance men greatly fear iron columns as 
likely to be destroyed by throwing on water when heated; and 
efforts are being made by them to procure the substitution of 
wooden posts wherever practicable. But this effort will doubtless 
fail, as there are so many places where the strength of iron is indis- 
pensable. Capt. Shaw of the London Fire Brigade condemns the 
use of iron columns altogether; with what effect, remains to be 
seen. ‘To fill the want of a reliable and economical fire and water 
resisting column, my partner Mr. William H. Drake and my- 
self have for some time past been devising a column wherein 
the strength of cast or wrought iron can be combined with the 
non-conducting and fire-protecting properties of other materials ; 
the full description of which is set forth in a drawing and descrip- 
tion which have been published, and are on view in these rooms. 
A sample of the wood filling used in the first experiment is now also 
exhibited in the room of the Institute. A final test in compari- 
son with two iron columns was made at the yard of the Union 
Foundry Works in Chicago on the 8th of the present month. The 
results were entirely satisfactory to the witnesses. A furnace was 
built around the columns, and a fire of light wood completely sur- 
rounding them was maintained for one hour and a half; at the end 
of which a stream of water was thrown simultaneously on the 
three columns, one side of the furnace being torn down for the 
purpose. The two iron columns were practically destroyed for 
business purposes. One was cracked in the centre, and the other 
bent two to three inches out of a straight line. It was so soft 
that when, at the request of the superintendent of the Union 
Foundry, I had the stream directed on the opposite side, it was 
bent back again about two inches. Our column remained straight 
and perfect, except that the wood filling was charred about one 
inch deep and the wrought iron battens were somewhat bent. The 
difference in expansion between the protected and unprotected 
columns, in a length of twelve feet, was seven-eighths of an inch. 

Next in importance is the stopping of all drafts and communi- 
cations. All hoisting wells should be of brick, and carried ten feet 
above the roof. They should have iron doors of double iron on 
each story. Light-holes should be avoided, or, if necessary, should 
be built around with brick having windows protected with iron 
shutters like rear windows. If open light shafts are absolutely 
necessary, they should have iron shutters to draw across at every 
story. 

All stairway openings should be lined around the edge with 
terra-cotta tiles, to which the plastering of ceilings should be 
joined. They should be closed at night by sliding iron blinds. 
Hayes Brothers’ lazy-tongs arrangements are admirable for this 
purpose. 

All superfluous woodwork should be avoided. Windows should 
be without architraves, the jambs and soffits of the brick-work 
being plastered. Panel backs should be left out, and sills of 
marble or thin plates of iron substituted. The base should be 
reduced to four inches in height, or dispensed with altogether, 
No ceiling or ceiled partitions should be used. These should be of 
brick if possible, or of studs filled between with brick and plas- 
tered, or covered with terra-cotta tiles and plastered. The upper 
story should never have a false ceiling, but all finish should be on 
the under side of rafters. 

Floors generally should be double, separated by inch strips, and 
filled between with cement. : 

These are the main requisites for such a business building as I 
would consider to be fire-resisting. Other devices would be 
needed as occasion required; but these will, I hope, serve to give 
the outlines of a system of building which I think might be gen- 
erally followed with advantage to all large cities. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC BUILDINGS. MR. JOHN MCARTHUk, 
ARCHITECT. 


Desiens for a new Municipal Building were advertised for on 
the 5th of April, 1869; and, on the 1st of September following, 
plans and drawings had been received from seventeen different 
architects. 

The first premium was awarded to John McArthur, jun., archi- 
tect, of Philadelphia, who was afterwards appointed architect of 
the work. The contract for the granite basement was awarded 
for $515,500. The contract for the marble-work of the super- 
structure was awarded for $5,300,000; and the first block set in 
the walls, July 3, 1874. 

The architecture of the new Public Buildings is essentially mod- 
ern in its leading features, and presents an example of ‘ Renais- 
sance ’’ architecture modified and adapted to suit the requirements 
of an American city. This immense building is located at the 
intersection of Broad and Market Streets, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the site originally set apart for the purpose by William 
Penn. It covers, exclusive of the court-yard, an area of nearly 
44 acres, and consists of one building surrounding an interior 
court-yard. As we stated some time ago, the area of the Public 
Buildings exceeds that of the Capitol at Washington by 2,809 
square feet; the new State House at Baltimore, by 100,000 square 
feet; and the Albany Capitol, by 44,541 square feet. The north 
and south fronts measure 470 feet, and the east and west fronts 
4864 feet, in their extreme length. It is surrounded by a grand 
avenue 135 feet wide on the southern, eastern, and western fronts, 
and one 205 feet wide on the northern front. 

The four fronts are similar in design. In the centre of each, an 
entrance pavilion of 90 feet in width rises to the height of 185 
feet, having receding wings of 128 feet elevation. The fronts ter- 
minate at the four corners with towers or pavilions of 51 feet 
square, and 145 feet high. The exterior is rich in detail, being 
decorated with columns, pilasters, pediments, cornices, enriched 
windows, and other appropriate ornaments. Archways of 18 feet 
in width by 36 feet in height, opening through each of the four 
central pavilions, constitute the four principal entrances, and at 
the same time afford passages for pedestrians up and down Broad 
and Market Streets directly through the buildings. 

The basement story is 18 feet in height, and stands entirely 
above the line of the pavement. Its exterior is of fine white 
granite, of massive proportions, forming a fitting base for the 
vast superstructure it supports. The exterior of the building 
above the basement embraces a principal story of 36 feet, and an 
upper story of 31 feet, with an attic over the central pavilions of 
30 feet, and over the corner pavilions of 12 feet; all of white 
marble from the Lee Quarries in Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts. The small rooms opening in the court-yard are each sub- 
divided in height into two stories. In the centre of the group, a 
court-yard of 200 feet square affords light and air to all the adja- 
cent portions of the building. From the north side of this space 
rises the tower, the foundations of which are laid on a bed of 
solid concrete eight feet thick, at the depth of 20 feet below the 
surface of the ground; and its walls, which at the base are 22 
feet in thickness, are built of dressed dimension stones, weighing 
from two to five tons each. This tower, which is so deeply and 
so strongly founded, is 90 feet square at the base, falling off at 
each story, until it becomes an octagon of 50 feet in diameter 
at the springing of the dome, the apex of which is 475 feet from 
the pavement. A statue of William Penn, 35 feet in height, will 
crown the structure, and complete the commanding altitude of 
510 feet, making it the highest tower in the world. 

The entire structure will contain 520 rooms, giving ample pro- 
vision for all the legislative, executive, and judicial departments 
of the City Government. Every room in the building will be well 
lighted, warmed, and ventilated ; and every part of the structure 
will be absolutely fire-proof. The several stories will be ap- 
proached by four large elevators, located at the intersections of the 
leading corridors. In addition to these means of approach, there 
will be large and convenient stairways in the four corner build- 
ings, and a grand staircase in each of the central pavilions on the 
north, south, and east fronts, as shown in the plans. 

The excavations for the cellars and the foundations required 
the removal of 141,500 cubic yards of earth. ‘The preparation of 
the ground for the excavations involved the change of the gas- 
pipes, and of two water-mains of twenty and thirty inches in 
diameter, so that they might pass entirely clear of the foundation 
walls. 
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AN ORIEL WINDOW. MR. T. P. CIIANDLER, ARCHITECT. 
This window is framed of white-oak bolted with irons against 
the wall; the object being, to keep the structure as light as pos- 
sible. 





THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


From the very outset of the operations of this Board, the annual 
reports which it has issued have had a very marked value. In 
general interest, and in the selection of topics of vital and wide 
importance, topics, indeed, of almost universal application, this 
volume excels all of its predecessors. It would hardly be too 
much to say, that, of the twelve papers of which it is composed, 
not one is without great practical value, and not more than two or 
three are without popular interest. The article on the Pollution 
of Rivers, by James P. Kirkwood, considers five of the principal 
river-basins of the State, shows the conditions and the dangers of 
each, and points especially to the already poisonously foul condi- 
tion of Blackstone River after it receives the sewage of Worces- 
ter. Mr.Kirkwood’s general conclusions are that, in overcoming 
the difficulties which present themselves in connection with the 
pollution of rivers, great perseverance and much experimenting, 
invention, and ingenuity will be needed; that there is nothing 
insurmountable in dealing with these difficulties; that all processes 
devised must be tentative at first, and will be somewhat expensive; 
and that the security of the public health absolutely demands that 
the effort be not delayed until after the pollution has pronounced 
itself to a dangerous degree. 

As at present advised, he believes that the best relief lies in the 
direction of the use of town sewage and factory waste for irriga- 
tion, or at least the clarifying of this sewage by filtration through 
suitable beds of soil. The difficulty to be apprehended here is that 
which will arise from the heavy frosts of a Massachusetts winter. 

Dr. Winsor furnishes a paper on the Water-Supply, Drainage, and 
Sewage of the State, from a sanitary point of view. He takes up 
the question of excrement disposal in large and small towns, and 
in isolated houses, by the various processes of water-carriage, dry 
earth, ash-closets, the pail system, &c. He attaches less value to 
the earth system than in our opinion he ought; condemning it, in a 
way, because of the care and attention it requires from local sani- 
tary authorities. This care and attention are needed in the case 
of every substitute for the deep vault, or water-closet, that has 
been attempted, and need be by no means a formidable objection. 
In this paper, the manner and degree of the fouling of wells by 
house-drainage, &c., is well described and illustrated. This paper 
is made up largely of a classification of the replies of local physi- 
cians to a circular of questions, the whole of which is valuable and 
instructive as relating to the precise forms of nuisances and defile- 
ments, and of injury to health, that occur more or less in every 
part of the land. The question of soil-drainage has due consider- 
ation; and its effect in the lessening of pulmonary diseases is well 
illustrated. The effect of the discharge of sewage into natural 
water-courses and sluggish estuaries, and over the surface of salt- 
marshes, with the disadvantages resulting therefrom, together with 
the objectionable discharge of tanner’s waste into the waters run- 
ning through Peabody and Salem, are carefully treated; and gen- 
erally instances enough are adduced to fortify in the strongest way 
the growing popular belief, that many of our diseases are prevent- 
able, and that the way in which they are to be prevented is by the 
removal of all effete matters, as soon as possible after they are 
produced, in the safest and most complete way. 

The third paper, on the Disposal of Sewage, by Dr. C. F. Folsom, 
Secretary of the Board, is a capital summary of sanitary and 
engineering information gleaned during a careful professional in- 
spection of the systems of sewage disposal prevailing in various 
cities and towns of Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe. 
Being itself condensed so as to bring an immense amount of valu- 
able information and extended theory within small limits, it would 
be impossible, in any review of reasonable length, to epitomize its 
contents without rendering it much less than justice. The only 
fair thing we can say in a few words about this paper is, that it 
contains more that will interest and instruct sanitary students 
than any paper of its size with which we are familiar, and that 
it is of itself worth all the trouble one may have to take to procure 
a copy of the Report. Dr. Folsom seems to set at rest the various 
theories of the chemical treatment of the offensive contents of 
sewage, and to make it seem quite clear, that, at least under the 
conditions usually obtaining in our communities, our relief from 
the sewage difficulty is to be sought through the processes of agri- 





cultural irrigation or of deep soil filtration, —which are amply 
described and illustrated. This paper, like all others in the volume, 
is very copiously illustrated by maps and diagrams, wherever these 
are needed to render the text more clear. 

Dr. Bowditch gives, under the head of ‘‘ Sanitary Hints,’’ in- 
stances which have come under his personal observation, of serious 
injury to health arising from bad drainage or improper ventila- 
tion, and indicates how the experience may be made useful to the 
public. 

Mr. Philbrick describes some of the dangers of house-drainage, 
and suggests valuable remedies. 

A curious instance is described, where the occupants of a summer 
hotel were very generally made ill by the use of ice cut from foul 
water. 

The more purely professional readers of the Report will find in 
the papers on the health of Boston and of Lowell, and on the 
health of Massachusetts towns generally, matter which appeals more 
especially to the professional mind. The much-tortured denizen of 
Boston is again regaled with a paper by Mr. C. W. Folsom, civil 
engineer, on the surface drainage of the metropolitan district, and 
with an account of the persistent and serious evils arising from the 
conditions of the fouled salt-water and fresh-water marshes with 
which the city is so largely surrounded. 

If the establishment of the State Board of Health had produced 
no other result than the publication of this Report, the value of its 
services, not to Massachusetts alone, but almost equally to the 
whole country, would far outweigh all of the small sum that it has 
expended since its first organization. 





THE FINE ARTS AT THE CENTENNIAL. —I. 


THe art galleries in the Centennial exhibition are not models 
of good arrangement; nor can the collections be said to be alto- 
gether well selected and representative. Nowhere, indeed, in the 
whole exhibition, is hasty and inexperienced management more 
apparent, or the commercial spirit more obtrusive, than in the art 
department. We might have reasonably expected that this section 
of the World’s Fair would have been conducted in a way to get 
the utmost possible good out of it; for it is universally conceded, 
even by the ultra-patriotic, that we have, as a nation, more to learn 
in art than in any other element of high civilization. It is not 
strange that the men who conceived and carried out the great 
enterprise should have found their impulse in the commercial 
aspect of the scheme; for all such exhibitions are essentially indus- 
trial ones: it is only to be deplored that the management of the art 
department should not have been deputed to influential, expe- 
rienced, and broad-minded agents, whose names would have been 
a pledge for the purity of the display, and who would have had at 
heart the greatest good of the public, and not the aggrandizement 
of speculating contributors. Speculation seems, perhaps, a hard 
name to apply to the motive which brought together the larger 
part of the collection of pictures and statuary: yet on reflection 
we do not think it at all too severe; for from the entrance to 
Memorial Hall, where the vanguard of the horde of Italian statu- 
ary greets the visitor, to the exit of the annex, where the stragglers 
of the same marble multitude seem to wave their chiselled draperies 
in adieu, there are but few exceptions to the rule that every thing 
was made for sale, and is shown for sale. What these exceptions 
are, — and there are some noble ones, — will be pointed out in the 
course of these articles describing the collections. 

The Italian contribution is the most prominent one; it is much 
to be regretted that its artistic quality is in inverse proportion to 
its size and corresponding prominence. The paintings are neither 
numerous nor worthy special attention; and, such as they are, they 
are put completely in the shade by the urray of marble figures 
that occupies the best places in the vestibule of Memorial Hall, 
crowds the entrance to the annex, fills the corridors, and trespasses 
even on the space allotted to other countries. ' In brief, the statu- 
ary is the immortalization of the genre, and a commonplace genre 
at that; a painful attempt to dignify trivial and trashy conceptions 
with heroic marble, debasing the material, misusing a superior 
skill and knowledge of technique, —and all for what end? For 
trade. It is an assemblage of wanton and inexcusable nudity 
which even the purity of the marble cannot chasten nor exalt, a 
museum of triumphant tours de force of marble-cutting, a great 
nursery of children struggling with their undergarments. There 
are, it must be said in strict justice, some artistic efforts which 
would be recognized, if they were not lost in the crowd of worse 
than commonplace statues that attract the eye from the excellence 
of their execution, while they disgust with their trivial expression 
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of sickly sentimentality. It is difficult to say whether the colossal 
half-length statue of Washington, supported by an eagle of natural 
size, is really worse than the jaundiced mosaic portrait of the 
same hero; both manufactured expressly for the Centennial, and 
the latter presented to the city of Philadelphia by the firm that 
produced it. These two works indicate plainly the spirit of the 
display. The mosaic tables and pictures that fill the Italian de- 
partment in the art hall have no greater claim to be considered 
works of art than the fact that they are admitted to the company 
of paintings and statuary; yet a rose done in pink and white stone 
is quite as artistic as a Cupid breaking the shell of a large egg, 
and making his appearance in the same way as a chicken does, — 
only the latter happens to be in the material which we naturally 
associate with the transmission of noble sentiments and lofty 
ideas. A very few examples will suflice to show the character of 
these statues which we are asked to believe are representative of 
modern Italian sculpture. A reading girl, clothed in a single 
garment, is seated on a polished screw-top chair, holding an open 
book on her knee, with printed pages carefully pasted on the 
marble leaves, and a set of steel knitting-needles in her hands. 
She has a strictly conventional face, with impossible eyes and 
improbable mouth. The texture of the drapery, of the flesh, of 
the wood, of every accessory, is complete. You can almost tell 
whether the seams were made by hand or by the sewing-machine, 
such is the perfection of the careful imitation. This is a repre- 
sentative figure. Of the workmanship there can be but one 
opinion; it is excellent: and here all praise must stop, for the 
glorification of the technique is the highest and indeed the only 
purpose of the statue. The youth of Michael Angelo and of 
Raphael are favorite themes. There are several of these, each 
more insipid, if possible, than the others. ‘* Vanity” has inspired 
a half-dozen marble-workers to its representation in various forms; 
one of the most noticeable of which is distinguished by a real 
silver hand-mirror, in which the simpering female is admiring 
herself. ‘* The Impression of Cold Water,’’ a half-dressed little 
girl just entering the bath, is repeated twice or more; and the 
number of toddling infants with skilfully undraped limbs, and 
larger children in various stages of undress, is too great to be cata- 
logued. In all these genre figures the marble is without a flaw; 
the execution is naturalistic in the extreme, even the minute 
wrinkles of the skin at the joints are carefully copied with all the 
aceuracy of a plaster-cast from life; and the expression, with all 
its tameness and conventionality, has often enough of nature in it 
to point the reproach against those who have talent enough to do 
this, and wilfully misdirect their talent, and misapply their skill. 
‘* Girl as a Butterfly,’’ a young girl poised on her toes, with but- 
terfly wings attached to her shoulder-blades; “ Iris,’’ a nude figure 
reclining at an angle on bulbous clouds of marble, supported on a 
delicate pedestal; ** Net of Love,’’? a maiden entangled in a skil- 
fully carved net. We might multiply examples, and only add 
each time a stone to the monument that bears witness to the per- 
nicious influence of the Milanese school on modern Italian sculp- 
ture. These works have been sent us because we Americans buy 
them; this class of statuary is the direct result of the questionable 
taste of a generation of rich travellers, who have demanded in 
marble only imitation of nature, and schoolgirl sentiment. Out of 
this demand has grown up a school of skilful workmen to supply 
it; artisans only, since they know their alphabet, and not the 
application of it. Their creations are soulless, because they work 
with their hands alone; and their influence can only be turned to 
good, if a part of their skill may be assimilated and employed to 
produce something worthy of men and artists. 


REPORT OF MEETING, A.LA. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Tue Board of Trustees, A.I. A., held a regular monthly meeting 
at the Institute rooms Thursday, June 16, 1876, at half-past three, 
p.M. The Secretary presented three letters on the subject of the 
deterioration by moisture of the pictures sent by the New York 
and Boston Chapters to the Centennial Exhibition. The Secretary 
was directed to communicate with the proper authorities on the 
subject, and to include the following resolutions as the expression 
of the Board: — 

Resolved, That it is with regret the Board of Trustees of the 
American Institute of Architects learns that the drawings belong- 
ing to members of its various chapters, which are exhibited now at 
the Centennial] Exhibition in the annex of the art department of 
Memorial Hall, are being seriously damaged by reason of the 





absorption of moisture, so that it is obvious they will be ruined if | 


they remain till November exposed as they are now to the action 
of a humid atmosphere. 

Resolved, That the attention of the authorities of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition be called to the subject, and that they be respect- 
fully requested to take such measures, by better ventilation or 
otherwise, as may induce dryness of atmosphere, and prevent 
further injury to the drawings; or, failing the desired result, that 
the members of the Institute be allowed to remove their drawings 
from the exhibition. 

The Secretary read a portion of a letter dated June 8, 1876, 
from Dr. Walter, President of the Philadelphia Chapter, stating 
that he had secured the use of the lecture-room on the entrance- 
floor of the new Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia for the 
next annual convention. 

A vote of thanks was tendered by the Board to Dr. Walter for 
securing such desirable quarters. The Secretary stated that Mr. 
Van Brunt, Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, had within a 
week informed him of the recent arrival at Boston of the long- 
delayed archives of his office from Philadelphia. 





. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 

Tre summer builders are comparatively busy in this dull season. 
There are a few speculative brown-stone fronts going up, and a 
number of French flats, so called, of as stereotyped and conven- 
tional a model as the ordinary city residence. They are all built 
to make the greatest show for the least money; and in architectural 
merit they are of the very lowest grade. The new thing of the 
week is a great abattoir, the largest this city has yet had; in fact, 
the only one. Heretofore the butchering has been carried on in 
any thing but an orderly manner. For years a running struggle 
has been kept up between the slaughterers and the Health Board, 
until the Board has pushed the eattle-men up town and away from 
the central section of the city to the river edges on either side, until 
now the bulk of the meat eaten in the city is killed at either of 
two districts along the East River extending from Forty-first to 
Forty-fifth Street, where are blocks of slaughter-houses, each with 
a cattle-yard in the rear, and each independent of and isolated from 
its neighbors. The result is not at all satisfactory: dirt and gar- 
bage accumulate, and nuisances are created, and no person can be 
held responsible for it. There is too much opportunity for the shift- 
ing of responsibility to give the Board a chance to secure the cul- 
prits. On the west side of Tenth Avenue to Fortieth Street, the 
same spectacle is repeated. These western butchers have recently 
appeared before the Board with a design for an abattoir, asking its 
acceptance and the requisite permit for its erection. Several of the 
heaviest killers have figured out that a curtailing of expenses could 
be effected by the use of a common killing-gallery; and they have 
pooled their capital to receive larger returns. It is nothing more 
than an attempt to get rid of the interference of the health officers, 
and at the same time secure a better working system for their own 
profit. The proposal of the butchers was accepted by the Board, 
and work has begun on the new building. The site is on Fortieth 
Street west of Eleventh Avenue, extending through to Fortieth 
Street, with the river-bank but a few hundred feet away. The 
lot measures three hundred by two hundred feet; and on this it is 
intended to put up a brick building three hundred feet long, sixty 
feet deep, facing on the Fortieth-street front. The cattle-killing 
department is about one hundred and fifty feet long by sixty feet 
deep, one story in height. Exteriorly it appears to be a single low 
story with mansard above; but within it is open to the roof, twenty 
feet high. The whole space is open from end to end. Entering 
from the platform ranged along the front for the convenience of 
butcher-carts, timbers are seen, from which the freshly killed beef 
hangs preparatory to selling. Along the rear of this business-room 
are ranged the killing-beds, each about eight by twenty feet, sepa- 
rated from the meat-hanging section by easy-swinging doors. When 
ready for disposal, the swinging sides of beef are pushed forward, 
the doors swinging to and preventing any idle curious inspection 
of the killing process. In the present public manner of conducting 
the business, the street-doors of the building are generally thronged 
with children brutalizing their sensibilities by gazing at the dying, 
struggling bullocks. In the new abattoir there will be eighteen of 
these killing-beds. Opposite each is a rear door communicating 
directly with a small waiting-pen, holding about fifteen head of 
cattle. The killing-floor has below it a basement story, which is 
to be used for hide-salting. Immediately upon being taken from 
the beast, the skin is dropped down below, and taken in hand by 
the workmen there, and disposed of at once. The main yard ex- 
tending back to Thirty-ninth Street, the full depth of the lot, is on 
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the cellar level. The small pens above mentioned are on a timber 
platform, or balcony, to which the cattle are driven wp an inclined 
gangway, a corridor extending from pen to pen. A broad alley-way 
from the main yard to the Fortieth-street front separates the cattle 
from the calf, sheep, and lamb slaughter-house next adjoining. The 
same plan is pursued here, of having the hanging and selling room 
separated from the killing quarter. This section of sixty feet 
front by sixty feet deep has smaller killing pens holding a couple 
of hundred sheep. The remainder of the three hundred feet facade 
on Fortieth Street is given up to the rendering-house, which runs 
back a distance of one hundred feet, with a tall chimney rising at 
the rear end. Here the great rendering kettles and improved 
vacuum pans will be kept at work, taking the offal direct from the 
working slaughter-houses, and converting it at once into grease and 
fertilizing material. The introduction of improved machinery, the 
arrangement for sewerage, for a water-supply, and the saving in 
every way of every scrap of available material, have been carefully 
studied out, and seem to be well devised. The yard proper will be 
laid in hard cement, without crack or crevice, and with descent 
enough to carry off all liquid, and give ready opportunity for wash- 
ing up. The buildings are to be erected within four months, and 
will, it is estimated, cost in all about three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Upon their completion the present detached slaughter-houses 
will be torn down. 





THE POROSITY OF BRICK WALLS. 
WASHINGTON. 
To tne Eprror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuILp- 
ING News. 

Dear Sir, —I make good a promise of long standing by send- 
ing you a description of Prof. Pettenkofer’s experiment on the 
porosity of brick walls, as published with the Records of the Royal 
Academy in Munich (vol. ii., Papers of the Commission on Nat- 
ural Sciences and Technics). 

Pettenkofer caused to be erected, upon a cast-iron plate, a sec- 
tion of wall two feet high, two and a half feet long, and twelve 
inches thick (the bricks he used were twelve inches long). It was 
put up with bricks carefully laid in lime-mortar. After the brick- 
work was thoroughly seasoned, the two faces of the walls, con- 
taining five square feet each, were plastered with a floated brown 
finishing coat. This being well dried, the edges were pargetted with 
plaster of Paris. Time was again given for evaporation, when 
the plaster of Paris was overlaid with a coating of wax, oil, and 
resin. Next metal plates with flanges turned over the edges 
were cemented to both faces of the wall, firmly clamped, and 
screwed tight. In this manner the rims and margins of the 
metal plates were fitted and secured to the wall, the whole being 
air-tight, while there remained thin layers of air inside the mar- 
gins, between the faces of the wall and the metal plates. Both 
metal plates had holes in their centres, of one-third of an inch in 
diameter; and to these short tubes were soldered. If air was im- 
pelled through the tube attached to one metal plate, it had to pen- 
etrate the wall before it could be discharged through the tube of 
the opposite metal plate. The neat area of each metal plate, 
facing the air-cushion between it and the wall, was three and a 
half square feet. A lighted candle was placed directly in front of 
the open tube on one side; and, by blowing in the open tube on the 
opposite side, the air would pass through the wall, and extinguish 
the light, without any trouble whatever. The current of air had of 
course much more velocity in the tubes than in the wall, since the 
exposed area of the wall was 2,860 times larger than the area of 
the tubes. Assuming that a light wind of ten feet velocity per 
second had acted on the open tube, this velocity, though much 
diminished within the porous wall, would regain its original speed 
when passing through the other tube, and no doubt suffice to ex- 
tinguish the light. Supposing the solid particles of bricks and 
mortar occupied three fourths, and the pores one fourth part of 
the exposed surface, the air would have moved 2859 or 715 times 
slower in the wall than in the tube, and a velocity of ten feet 
would have been reduced to about 4; of a foot. Now, our 
nerves being insensible to a motion in the air of one foot and over, 
it is clear that a motion of seventy times less speed will go on 
without our being aware of it. 

It will be very easy for the Institute of Technology or others to 
repeat this, and make similar experiments with various facing 
materials, and observe these phenomena of supreme importance 
for a clear understanding of hygienic problems met by the prac- 
tising architect. I am, sir, sincerely yours, 

AvDoLF CLuss. 





THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 


A NuMBER of gentlemen interested in the introduction of the 
metric weights and measures have organized for active work under 
the above title. They propose to make the Bureau a general head- 
quarters for metric matters, in order that action may be concerted 
and wisely planned. 

To this end meetings will be held monthly; articles will be 
prepared for the press; lectures will be delivered before teachers’, 
mechanics’, and other associations; schools will be visited, and the 
best methods of teaching the system explained; manufacturers 
will be urged to adopt metric sizes for all articles made in their 
factories; dealers, to discrim‘nate in prices in favor of the new 
system; mechanics, to provide themselves with measures, and use 
metric denominations wherever practicable. In short, the Bureau 
will aim to do whatever can wisely be done to advance metric 
interests. 

It will leave all scientific discussions and theories to the metro- 
logical and other learned societies, devoting itself solely to the 
introduction of the simple weights and measures. In this work 
it expects the active co-operation of every friend of the reform; 
for without such aid it cannot be sustained. Its officers and mem- 
bers give their services without any compensation. Its announce- 
ments will be made only in the columns of journals appreciating 
the character of the work, and glad to give place to them without 
charge. Its agency work will be largely done by members, and 
friends of the cause. 

The Bureau will publish a monthly bulletin stating the progress 
of the movement both at home and abroad, and other matter bear- 
ing specially on the subject. For this all except members will 
be asked to pay one dollar per year as a slight contribution to 
the work. All interested are invited to become members, paying 
five dollars per year toward necessary expense, and receiving the 
publications of the Bureau free of charge. Contributions for 
carrying forward the work will also be solicited; and acknowl- 
edgments will be made for all receipts in each number of the bul- 
letin. All money received from the bulletin, members, or donors, 
will be used by the directors, elected annually by the members, 
in paying necessary expenses for printing, postage, and office 
expenses. 

The Bureau also hopes to meet a portion of its necessary ex- 
penses by supplying scales, measures, books, charts, and apparatus 
for the introduction and use of the metric system. It was found 
that little advance was being made by the agitation of the subject, 
because of the difficulty and expense of getting the necessary scales 
and measures. They had either to be imported, or made to order; 
and the cost was so excessive that few were sold. Investigation 
proved that many people were willing to put the system into actual 
use, could they obtain the needed weights and measures without too 
much trouble and expense. In view of this chief difficulty to prac- 
tical introduction, it was decided that the Bureau should attempt 
to supply every thing needed at the lowest possible prices. 

To reduce the prices, it was necessary to have the articles manu- 
factured in large quantities; and no business house would think of 
risking the needed capital. Some thousands of dollars having 
been pledged by enthusiastic friends of the movement, contracts 
were made, and the manufacture is going rapidly forward. 
Should it be possible from the sales of these measures, to refund 
this money, it will be done; but the law under which the Bureau is 
incorporated allows no profits to be declared, and the constitution 
requires any profits to be devoted to the introductory work. 
Under these circumstances it is hoped that individuals, schools, and 
dealers, approving the object and methods of this Bureau, will get 
their supplies as largely as possible from its office, 13 Tremont 
Place, Boston, where every thing will be furnished in any quantity 
desired at the mauufacturer’s lowest prices. 

Samples of the various measures are already received; and the 
Bureau hopes to supply any thing needed as early as July 15. 
Correspondence, suggestions, and personal visits from all friends 
of the movement, are cordially invited. Suggestions as to the 
scales preferred, from the architects and builders about to adopt 
the system, are especially requested. Every effort will be made to 
co-operate with them in the work. 





Tue Boston Parks. — The Joint Standing Committee on Common 
and Public Grounds have reported in favor of an order appropriating 
$4,962,000 for carrying into execution the plans of the Park Commis- 
sioners. This order is not to authorize the Commissioners to expend 
any money from this appropriation until the estimates for the pur- 
chase of the propesed sites have been approved by the City Council. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


CINCINNATL — They are again agitating the question of a new 
City Hall in Cincinnati. One million dollars is mentioned as the sum 
desirable to appropriate to this work, exclusive of the cost of the site. 
Forty ~ hes 5 dollars are already funded for this purpose. 





Tue OLp SoutraH CxaurcH, — The ground on which the Old South 
stands was part of an original pant to Gov. Winthrop. It afterwards 
became the property of John Norton, pastor of the First Church, 
for a consideration of two hundred pounds. By a provision of Mr. 
Norton’s will, in 1677, it became the property of the Old South 
Church, together with the house on it, in which his widow had 
resided. About 1680 a meeting-house was built on this ground, 
called, from its location in respect to other meeting-houses, the South 
Meeting House; and it was known by this name until another house 
was erected on Summer Street in 1717, still farther south, when it 
was called the Old South. In 1729 the first house was taken down. 
In the following year the present edifice was built. The interior of 
the Old South was entirely destroyed by the British dragoons in Octo- 
ber, 1775, who took possession of it for a riding-school. In July, 
1782, the church voted to repair their meeting-house. It was com- 
pleted in the following spring. 


DANGER THROUGH MopERN PLASTER CEILINGS. — One of the 
large plaster centre-pieces in the ceiling of the R. C. Cathedral, Og- 
densburg, N.Y., fell on the night of the 13th ult., crushing several 
seats underneath it. It was a most fortunate thing, that the accident 
occurred at a time when no one was in the church. With a full 
house, a large number of casualties must have occurred. 





MONTREAL CATHEDRAL. — The quarrymen recently presented to 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal twenty-five cart-loads of 
stone to assist towards the erection of the new cathedral. The 
Cathedral of St. Peter, which is modelled after St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and is to be the largest ecclesiastical building in North America, is to 
be completed in three years. 





A Suit ror PAyMENT. — A case was recently brought to trial be- 
fore the Court of Common Pleas, New York. The plaintiffs claim 
that they were asked by the defendant to prepare a design for a mon- 
ument worth about thirty-two thousand dollars, intended to mark the 
place of burial of plaintiff's mother in Calvary Cemetery. They did 
so; but the defendant had some one else build the monument from 
the plan, and refused to pay the plaintiffs for their services. They 
sue for two thousand dollars. The defendant claims that the draw- 
ing furnished was worth only fifty dollars at the most, and that it was 
not used. The case is still on. 





New MovnicipaL BuriprmnG. — On the 2ist ult., ground was 
broken for the new Municipal Building, Brooklyn, by the mayor. 
The building is to be a hundred feet wide, a hundred and fifty feet 
deep, and is to cost about two hundred thousand dollars, 





BEnIND THE CURTAIN. — We think the following from the report 
of a meeting of the Joint Committee on Public Buildings and Public 
Service of the County Board, Chicago, worth printing, as showing 
how a ring may do its work. The meeting was held to consider the 
bids for the new Court-House, 

“Inquiries were made by several members of the Committee about 
certain bids, when the bid of Mr. Patrick Fanning was sent for to 
settle the question whether he proposed to furnish Lemont or other 
stone. The bid showed that Fanning proposed to furnish Lemont 
stone, whereupon Mr. Guenther said he was in favor of erecting the 
building of Lemont stone, except the columns. 

‘“* Mr. Ayars said the letting of the contract for Lemont stone would 
increase the pauper list of that town. 

‘‘Mr. Conly replied that there was a mistake somewhere. He was 
glad, however, that Mr. Guenther had the opinion he had; but he 
would not be satisfied unless the columns were also given to Lemont. 

“Mr. CLEARY, — What quarry do you want the stone to come 
from ? 

‘Mr. Conty. —I don’t care what quarry; but, if the contract is 
given to Lemont, it will increase the Democratic vote there this fall 
at least twenty-five hundred. 

“Mr. Ayars. — And leave the county three thousand more paupers 
to care for in that borough next winter. 

“ Mr. Conty. — The paupers are not all Democrats.” 





Tue Capirot at LAnstne. — The walls of the north wing of the 
new Capitol building at Lansing, Mich., are completed. The bas- 
relief for the east front is nearly cut in the rough, and is to be fin- 
ished after the stones are in position in the wall. 





Tue BrookLtyn Bripce. — Assistant Engineer C. C. Miller pre- 
dicts the completion of the Brooklyn bridge within three years. 
The tower and anchorage on the Brooklyn side are complete; and the 
tower on this side of the river will receive its finishing touches this 
month. The New York anchorage is to be finished in August, 
In the first week of August the temporary wires are to be put in 
shape, and the construction of a temporary foot-bridge for the use 
of the workmen will be begun. This will require two months’ labor. 
Work on the main cable is to be begun on the Ist of October. Over 
three hundred men are at work on the New York side. They are 
laborers who are used to working at great heights, many of them 
having been sailors. Balustrades are to be put on the top of the 
towers. 





Awn OL_p TempLe.—An old temple has been discovered twenty 
feet beneath the surface at Chalcedon, on the Bay of Kadikeui, in 
Scutari. It rests on four large columns of black marble. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS. — We wish to call attention to the Build- 
ing News for June 9, where are to be found illustrations of * Ox- 
hey Grange’’ and ‘ Lewins,’’ mentioned lately by our London 
correspondent. In the same paper is a second article on ‘ Hospital 
Construction,” the text for which being the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore. The Builder contains a nice wood-cut, and an 
account of the picturesque Town Hall at Breslau, Silesia; articles 
on * The Value of Greek Art;’’? “Among the Ruins of Iona,” a 
little island off the west coast of Scotland, which has been called the 
“eradle of Christianity in Britain,” and of which Dr. Johnson said, 
“The man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona;’’ ‘‘ Castle Bramber,”’ an account 
of a fortress in Sussex, which has claims to be pre-Roman; a discus- 
sion by the Architectural Association on ‘‘ Modern Improvements in 
House-Building.”” The Architect continues ‘* Notes on Some Points 
of Design in Ecclesiastical Architecture ;’’ gives, as do the other jour- 
nals, the paper read before the Architectural Association on the 
“Construction of Aquaria,’ and Mr. Sharpe’s paper on the “‘ Adapt- 
ability of Terra-Cotta to Modern Church-Work,” prepared for the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Besides these there is an arti- 
cle on ** Dr. Schliemann’s Discoveries,” and one on the “ Principles 
and Applications of the Theory of the Truss.” The Furniture Gazette 
— a full account of the De la Bastie method of toughening 
glass. 


THe TANK AccIDENT.—In speaking of the bursting of a water- 
tank recently in St. George’s Hospital, London, the Builder says, 
* The tank was built six years ago by Messrs. Easton & Co., of Erith. 
It was of iron plates five-eighths of an inch thick. The surveyor of 
the hospital, Mr. Salter, made his annual report on the buildings a 
fortnight ago, after inspecting them, and found no fault in the tank. 
An inspection of the broken tank shows that it is, roughly, twelve 
feet deep and ten feet square. It is calculated to have contained at 
the time of the accident twenty-five tons of water, or five thousand 
gallons. Its total capacity was seven thousand gallons, The east 
side of the tank is that which has given way. The iron has not 
parted from the rivets; but there is a large jagged hole broken in it, 
approximating a circle, with a diameter of six feet. It is not one plate 
that is broken, but several. All are on the east side. The tank was 
placed on iron girders, and these rested on brick supports. A leak of 
minute width but eighteen inches long, running down the tank not 
quite perpendicularly, was first observed; suddenly the whole side 
seemed to come out, and the superintendent and engineer, who were 
examining it, narrowly escaped being washed away.’’ It closes with 
the remark, that “iron structures are always getting weaker.”’ 








A New Sunway. — Fifty years ago a commission was appointed 
to determine whether the old London Bridge was large enough for the 
traffic of the lower part of the city, or whether a new one must be 
built. It was decided to build the a bridge, which, in its turn, is 
now condemned as too small for the demand made upon it. Various 
schemes have been presented to the corporation of the city of Lon- 
don, for providing new means of communication, which shall not 
unduly interfere with river navigation, which is at present unob- 
structed as high up as London Bridge. One of these schemes pro- 
poses a subway near the Tower, of a much more convenient model 
than the old Thames Tunnel. It is proposed to make this subway 
three hundred yards long, thirty-five feet high, and fifty-five feet 
wide, so that it will have a roadway as wide as that of London Bridge, 
besides foot-paths. It is proposed to construct it with a double iron 
shell, so that the inner one may be perfectly dry. 





MEMORIAL TABLETS, — By direction of the Society of Arts of 
London, tablets have been placed upon houses formerly occupied by 
the following distinguished persons: John Dryden, George Handel, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Byron, John Flaxman, Napoleon IIL, 
Mrs. Siddons, Samuel Johnson, Edmund Burke, Benjamin Franklin, 
George Canning, David Garrick, Horatio Nelson, and Michael Fara- 
day. Franklin’s memorial may be seen at No. 7 Craven Street. 





BristoLt.—The rejected statues which were returned to Mr. 
Redfern, the sculptor, are said to have been bought fora church in 
the North of England. 





Tue Kcote pes BEAvx Arts. —M. Taine has resigned his pro- 
fessorship of art-history and esthetics, and has been succeeded by 
M. Georges Berger. 





A Curious Discovery.—An interesting discovery has recently 
been made at Soissons (Aisne). In cutting holes, in order to plant 
trees on the glacis of the fortifications, some large stones were ex- 
posed, which had evidently served for the foundations of a building. 
Among them were discovered the débris of a number of thick-flanged 
tiles such as were used by the Gallo-Romans, The locality is that in 
which formerly stood the vast edifice called the Chateau d’Albatre, 
but of which no trace now remains. In 1551, whilst the fosse of the 
fortifications was being enlarged, some vast subterranean passages 
were discovered, a stone aqueduct, a statue in white marble, and gold 
and bronze coins of the reigns of Tiberius, Claudius, Vespasian, &c. 
A century later, some foundations of buildings and round towers 
were brought to light; in 1826, the basement of a square structure 
and a number of Gallo-Roman objects; in 1831, the group of Niobe ; 
and later, some large fragments of mosaics. 





FRAUDULENT ConTRACTORS. — Six warrants have been issued for 
the arrest of parties charged with being concerned in the recently 
discovered frauds in building the New Orleans Custom House. Two 
of the parties, who are all builders and contractors, are dead ; and two 
have left the city. The supposed frauds amount to over twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 
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